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VIEW OF TAHAA, &c. 


In the year 1821, the Rev. Danret Tyerman and 
Grorce Bennet, Esq. were deputed by the London 
Missionary Society, to visit the Missionary Stations in 
the uttermost parts of the sea, both for the purpose of 
cheering the hearts .and strengthening the hands of .the 
Missionaries, and, as representatives of the christian 
community at home, to witness and report what great 
things the Lerd had done for the heathen here. From 
their Journal, recently published in three volumes being 
the first of the series of the “Library of Religious 
Knowledge” we make the following interesting extracts. 

Dec. 23, 1822. We left Raiatea in a boat, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and before noon were landed at 
the missionary station in Tahaa, (one of the south sea 
islands,) where Mr.. Bourne resiges, and has assem- 
bled round him a considerable number of native dwell- 
ings. For himself he has built a commodious house—a 
palace for this small island—sixty feet long, containing a 
double suite of rooms, seven in ail, with a handsome ve- 
randa in front, commanding a most enchanting view of 
Raiatea across the smooth lagoon, and Huahine, more 
distant, towering in mountain grandeur from. the deep, 
and breathing, it might seem, the atmosphere of ‘the up- 
per sky, so aerial are the eminences, and so exquisitely 
harmonizing with the blue firmament and white clouds 
that surround them. Several pretty villages adjacent to 
the missionary’s abode adorn the openings between the 
steep hills, that come down almost to the beach. A patyu 
































364 Description of Tahaa. 
or pier, of huge unwrought stones, has been built to 
facilitate the landing of boats and canoes here, as in 
other islands whieh we havevisited. This connects with 
another structure of the same kind, crossing a small arm 
of the sea, and forming a chain of communication with 
the various groups of houses scattered along the strand. 
The present place of worship is in the obsolete native 
- style—purau-stakes supporting a long roof; but a new 
square pier is now in the course of being laid down in 
shoal water, which reaches a hundred and forty feet in 
length beyond the shore ; and on this stable foundation, 
according to the favorite practice in other places, a 
substantial chapel, well walled and plastered, is to be 
erected with all convenient despatch. 

We were much struck with the personal appearance 
and dress of the natives of Tahaa, in which they seem 
superior to all their neighbors. They were assembled, 
indeed, in their best attire to welcome us, in the chapel, 
when their countenances not only expressed unfeigned 
pleasure on beholding us as their visiters, but showed 
remarkable signs of health, intelligence and good-nature. 

Jan. 15, 1823. We have just concluded a tour of this. 
island during the past week. In: general features, both, 
ef sublimity and loveliness, Tahaa appears so much akin, 
if the phrase may be allowed, to her beauteous sisters. 
which have been already delineated, that we need not 
dwell on any topographical particulars. It is distin- 
guished, perhaps, by the number, breadth and commo- 
diousness of its harbors, with which the whole coast is in- 
dented, some running quite into the heart of the country. 
These are generally screened by precipitous eminences, 
which slope down to the water’s edge in many places, 
and are luxuriantly clad with vegetation, herbage of the 
yankest growth, impenetrable thickets, or superb forests. 
Between the mountains and the beach, here, as else- 
where, there is, for the most part, a line of rich, flat land, 

_while all the fruits found in corresponding regions are 
abundant on the various soils most congenial to them, 
from the marshy borders of the lagoon to the bare rocks 
on the highest hills. -Comparatively, little of the soil is 
yet under cultivation ; disease, drunkenness, debauchery, 

wars, assassinations, and infanticide, having awfully 
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reduced the population antecedent to the introduction of 
Christianity with its humanizing and regenerating influ- 
ences. 

EXTRAORDINARY ROCK. 

The inhabitants of Tahaa were esteemed among the 
bravest and the fiercest warriors of the west, but, from their 
proximity, were especially the terror of their neighbors the 
Raiateans. At the head of a bay, called Taata-luai, a 
singular rock was pointed out to us, the surface of which 
exhibits an inclined plane, between four and five hundred 
feet in ascent, at an angle of about 45 degrees. Here the 
youth of Tahaa used to exercise their limbs and their 
breath by running, at full stretch, from the bottom to the 
top without stumbling, stopping, or touching any thing 
except the ground with their feet. Those who could 
accomplish this were reckoned first-rate men for the feast 
or the fray. Champions from other islands frequently 
came hither to vie with the natives in performing the 
same feat, though few succeeded. Several of our na- 
tive boat’s company tried the experiment, but, though 
active able bodied-men, there was only one who could 
scale two-thirds of the elevation without having recourse 
to his hands. The rock itself, in a geological view, is 
the greatest curiosity of the kind that we have seen for 
along time. It is an agglomeration of basaltic columns, 
of different shapes and dimensions, some triangular, 
others four-sided. The shafts, which are about twenty 
feet long, all lie horizontally, and being exposed at one 
end, towards the valley, it is manifest that they are frag- 
ments which have probably been disruptured from the 
superior mountain, and, having slidden down the slope, 
remain in bulk at its base like a mass of sculptured ruins 
dislodged from the cornice of an ancient temple, whose 
walls, though dilapidated, still stand, in defiance of 
earthquake, war, and wasting elements—time’s ministers 
of destruction. 

WATER-SPOUT. 

From the declivity of another mountain, of far greater 
elevation, as we were cautiously descending, we were 
gratified with the appearance of a water-spout, in rapid 
motion, sweeping athwart the horizon, from Huahine 
directly towards Tahaa, and pouring down its contents 
31* 
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with great violence upon the sea. At first it resembled 
a slender tube, depending from the cloud, but soon en- 
larged into a broad volume of dark, dense rain, which, 
though it threatened to come over our heads, was happily 
turned aside, and roared along the flank of the hill, 
drenching us with its skirts, and accompanied by so 
furious a gust of wind that we could scarcely stand 
upon our legs before it. 


REMARKABLE CORAL-REEF. 


The islands of 'Tahaa and Raiatea lie within the in-° 
closure of the same reef, in which there are only a few 
harrow openings that will admit the passage of large 
vessels. The water within this rocky circumvallation is 
generally shallow, affording good anchorage; without 
the depth is unfathomable. The reef is from forty to 
fifty yards in breadth, and stands a little above the level 
of the sea, of which the breakers are continually foam- 
ing upon it. This amazing mole is one mass of dead 
coral—as the material of which it is composed is called 
when the insects that wrought it have finished their la- 
bors, and die sepulchred in their own dwellings. For, 
as no successors can carry the masonry above their na- 
tive element, when these cities of the deep (more populous 
than the world itself, reckoning man and the nobler ani- 
mals only) reach the surface, the generation of builders 
either becomes extinct, or thenceforth extends the edi- 
fices laterally to unimaginable depths and breadths be- 
neath the abyss. It has been indeed asserted, that tho 
coral-insects always commence their operations in shoal 
water, or on the tops of submarine mountains, which may 
be higher from the bottom of the ocean than the Andes 
or Himalayans rise through the atmosphere ; but unless 
those regions could be explored, ten thousand fathoms 
lower than plummet ever sounded, it must remain a mys- 
tery, whence such minute agents begin their accumula- 
tions, how they carry them on without substantial materi- 
als, and where (except within the washing of the waves) 
it has been said to them, “ Thus far shall ye go, and na 
farther.” 
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THE PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFI< 
CULTIES3 


ILLUSTRATED BY ANECDOTES. 
Pursuits of Knowledge and Business united. Sully ; De Thou; More; Selden; 
Hale; Grotius. 

It would be easy to select from the catalogue of those 
who have made the greatest stir in the world, either as 
conquerors or legislators, or borne the most active and 
conspicuous parts in any other way in the conduct of 
human affairs, many names equally famous in the annals 
of literature, as in those of war or politics. In former 
times, indeed, a taste for science or general literature, 
and a familiarity with it, was somewhat more common 
among European statesmen, and professional men of all 
descriptions, than it now is. There is no greater name 
among those of the statesmen of France than that of 
the celebrated Duke of Suxty, the writer of the well- 
known Memoirs, as well as of a variety of other works ; 
and equally distinguished as a soldier, a financier, and an 
author. This great man used to find time for the multi- 
plied avocations of every day, by the most undeviatin 
economy in the distribution of his hours. He rose 
the year round at four o’clock in the morning, and was 
always ready to appear at the council by seven. His 
hour of dining was at noon, after which he gave audience 
to all, without distinction, who sought to be admitted to 
him. The business of the day was always finished in 
this way before supper, and at ten he regularly retired 
to bed. Sully’s illustrious countryman and contempo- 
rary, the President De Tnov, affords us another instance 
of the same sort. During the greater part of his life, 
De Thou was actively employed, in one capacity or 
another, in the management of affairs of state; and yet 
he found time to write one of the greatest and most 
elaborate historical works in existence, his celebrated 
‘History of his own Times,’ extending to one hundred 
and thirty-eight books, in Latin, besides various poetical 
pieces in the same language. In England, none were 
ever more mixed up with the political transactions of 
their times, or led busier lives from their earliest years, 
than Sir Tuomas More, the great Bacon, and Lord 
CrarEnpon. And yet these are three. of the most 
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eminent writers in the English language ; and the works 
of the two latter, particularly, are of considerable extent. 
We may add to the list the names of Jonn SELDEN 
and Sir Matrnew Hate. Both were public men, and 
necessarily involved in the ceaseless political convulsions 
of one of the stormiest periods of English history; yet 
they were two of the most distinguished luminaries both 
of the law and the literature of their day. Selden’s 
works, embracing many subjects of history, political con- 
troversy, and sacred, classical, and English antiquities, 
have been collected in three largé volumes folio. Those 
of Sir Matthew Hale are also very numerous ; and relate 
to history, divinity, mathematics, and natural philosophy, 
as well as to several of the most important departments 
of the learning of his profession. He is said, during 
many years of his life, to have studied sixteen hours 
every day. Selden is called the Glory of England by 
his contemporary, the celebrated Dutch scholar Grotivus 
(or Groot,) who was himself one of the most remarkable 
instances on record, of the success with which the culti- 
vation of general literature may be carried on, together 
with legal and political studies, and even amid the toils 
and distractions of a public life of unusual bustle and 
vicissitude. From his sixteenth year, when he first 
appeared at the bar, till that of his death, at the age of 
sixty-two, Grotius was scarcely ever released from the 
burthen of political employment, except while he lay in 
prison, or, altogether exiled from his country, wandered 
about from one foreign land to another, in‘search of a 
temporary home. Yet, even in these seemingly most 
unpropitious circumstances, he produced a succession 
of works, the very titles of which it would require 
several pages to enumerate, all displaying profound erudi- 
tion, and not a few of them ranking to this day with the 
very best, or as the very best, that have been written on 
the subjects to which they relate. He occupies a re- 
spectable place in the poetry of his native language, and 
a high one among modern Greek and Latin poets. His 
critical labors in reference to the classical authors of 
antiquity are immense. In history, beside several other 
works, he has written, one entitled “The Annals of 
Belgium,” in eighteen books, Of a variety of theological 
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productions we may mention only his celebrated “ Trea- 
tise on the Truth of Christianity,” one of the most popu- 
‘lar books ever written, and which has been translated, 
not only into almost every language of modern Europe, 
but even into Greek, Arabic, Persian, and several of the 
tongues of India. Finally, not to mention his other 
works in the same department, by his famous treatise on 
international law, entitled “On the Law of ‘War and of 
Peace,” he has established for himself an immortal repu- 
tation in jurisprudence, not in his own country merely, 
but over all Europe, in every part of which the work was 
received, on its first appearance with universal admira- 
tion, translated, commented upon, and employed as a 
text-book by all lecturers on the subject of which it 
treats. This work was written while Grotius resided in 
France, after making his escape from the castle of Lou- 
venstein by a memorable stratagem. Having, in the 
religious disputes which then agitated Holland, taken 
the side of the Arminians in opposition to the Calvinists, 
when the latter obtained the ascendancy, he was put on 
his trial, convicted of treason, and sentenced to the con- 
fiscation of all his property, and imprisonment for life. 
As some mitigation, however, of so hard a doom, it was 
permitted that his wife should share his fate; and that 
excellent and heroic woman accordingly took up her 
abode with her husband in the fortress we have named, 
where they remained together nearly two years. At 
last, however, Grotius resolved to brave the hazards of 
a plan of escape, which had been some time before 
suggested by his wife: He had been in the habit of 
borrowing books from some of his friends in the neigh- 
boring town of Gorcum, and these were always brought 
to him in a large chest, which was in like manner em- 
ployed to convey them back when he had read or 
consulted them. This chest had at first been regularly 
searched, as it was carried into and brought back from 
the apartment of the prisoner; but, after some time, its 
appearance on its customary service became so familiar 
to the guards, that their suspicions were lulled, and it 
was allowed to pass without notice. A day, therefore, 
having been chosen when it was known that the com- 
mandant was to be absent, Madame Grotius informed 
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the commandant’s wife, who was left in charge of the 
place, that she meant to send away all her husband’s 
books, to prevent him from injuring his health by study, 
and requested that two soldiers might be allowed her to 
remove the load. In the mean time Grotius had taken 
his place in the chest in the top of which small holes had 
been made for the admission of air. Upon lifting it 
from the ground, one of the soldiers, struck with its 
weight, jestingly remarked, that there must be an Ar- 
minian in it. “There are Arminian books in it,” replied 
the wife of Grotius, with great presence of mind; and, 
without saying anything more, they took it on their 
shoulders, and carried it down a ladder, which led from 
the apartment. It would appear, however, that their 
suspicions had been again awakened; for, it is’ said, 
that, before they had proceeded much further, the men 
resolved to mention the circumstance of its uncommon 
weight to the commandant’s wife; but she, misled by 
what had been told her, ordered them to carry it away. 
It had been contrived to have a trusty female servant in 
waiting to accompany the chest to its place of destina- 
tion, and under her care it was safely deposited in the 
house of a friend at Gorcum, when the illustrious prisoner 
was, of course, speedily released from durance. A good 
deal of management was still necessary to enable him to 
effect his escape from the town. It is gratifying to have 
to add, that his wife, who, as soon as she understood 
that her husband was safe, confessed what she had done, 
although at first detained in close custody, was liberated, 
on petitioning the States General, about a fortnight after. 
It was on the 21st of March, 1621, that Grotius obtained 
his liberty ; and he arrived in Paris on the 13th of April. 
His wife rejoined him about the end of December. 





CABINET OF NATURE. 
BASALTIC FORMATIONS,——-MOUNTAIN-PEAK OF AROFENA. 


In exploring the valley of Bunayo, near Buanaauia, 
Mr. Darling, the missionary at this station, conducted us 
to a cave in one of the immense masses of breccia which 
constitute the cliffs, where we were gratified with the 
sight of one of the most remarkable and beautiful basaltic 
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formations in this part of the world. It is called by the 
natives Marama ofai, or the Moon-stone, on account of 
its resemblance in shape at one end to an half-moon. 
The cave is twelve feet in diameter, and ten deep. In 
the centre of it appears this stone, presenting half of a 
perfect cylinder, of which the other moiety is buried in 
the soil. The radius is four feet above ground, and the 
visible length nine, extending into the cave, and dipping 
at an angle of ten degrees with the horizon; how far it 
may be imbedded beyond, there is no possibility of 
ascertaining ; but what projects is evidently only a small 
part of a column of amazing bulk. The end is slightly 
hollowed to the depth of six inches, within the line of the 
circular edge; but both this front and the shaft, to the 
length of six feet, are as smooth as though the pillar 
itself had been wrought and polished by the nicest art. 
On the sides, about the girth, are some natural divisions 
or joints, from nine to fourteen inches apart, which give 
it the appearance of so many mill-stones, neatly attached, 
one behind another. ‘This singular fragment is sur- 
rounded by many other circles of stone of the same kind, 
and different thicknesses, altogether increasing the whole 
diameter of the cylinder to twelve feet. ‘These concen- 
tric lamine having been removed to the extent above 
mentioned (six feet) their broken ruins are discernible at 
the further end of the cave, intimating continuity.in the 
bowels of the rock beyond. The basalt is of a bright 
blue color, very compact and hard. It is incorporated 
with “ upper, nether, and surrounding” breccia, of which 
the frontal pile is scarcely less than two thousand feet 
above the sea, and nearly perpendicular. 

I'rom this cave and its curiosity, inclosed like a rare 
jewel in a casket, we proceeded to explore the valley 
upward, and thence, from steep to steep, over many a 
perilous ridge—which seemed to require the feet of 
goats, or rather the wings of birds, to pass, and the 
brains of both steadily to overlook, without being sud- 
denly bewildered, and toppling down headlong—we 
travelled to a station from which'we were informed that 
the highest mountam of ‘Tahiti, Arofena, might be seen ; 
invisible from below, on account of intervening emi- 
nences, that rise by a graduated seale of narrowing cir- 
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cuit, and increasing elevation, till the whole is terminated 
in this stupendous peak, alone amidst the firmament, and 
unapproachable by human foot. Having reached the 
prospect-place at which we aimed, we found ourselves 
still environed by richly wooded slopes, and terrible de« 
clivities of naked rock, as much above our level now as 
those which we had already ascended were above the 
sea-beach. Far in the distance, to the south east, Aro- 
fena appeared, but only half revealed below the cloud that 
compassed its mysterious top—towards which, never- 
theless, every eye was naturally turned, as though the 
smallest point of it were more desirable to be seen than 
the whole enormity of hill beside, expanding downward, 
and resting upon the multitude of piled-up steeps and 
air-hung forests beneath. 

While we gazed the vapors shifted, and gave us, 
glimpse by glimpse, now one and then another section of 
the upper region of Arofena; but the full stature and 
proportion of this giant son of earth we were never per- 
mitted to look upon at once. The apex, which we 
repeatedly caught, as it stood immoveable amidst the 
ever-moving clouds that clustered round it, seemed on 
the western quarter perfectly perpendicular, on the north, 
making an angle of 62°, and on the south 50°; on every 
side being connected with vast precipices, forming. a 
stony girdle round its breast, and losing themselves in 
labyrinthine chasms, which both divided and concate- 
nated the everlasting hills that crowded the ring and the 
area of the horizon outspread at the foot of Arofena: 
On our left hand we particularly remarked a solitary 
range of blank rock, high and inaccessible, shutting out 
the sky behind, and so terminating the view that imagin- 
ation itself, however active and creative amidst such 
scenes as here surrounded us, would hardly have dreamed 
of any object beyond it, unless it could have been made 
transparent. Yet, while we took our refreshment under 
a shady recess, and were still contemplating, with an eye 
“not satisfied with seeing,” the clouded majesty of Aro- 
fena, the apparition of a rival mountain rose unexpectedly 
from behind the craggy screen just mentioned, and stood 
between heaven and earth, more as though it belonged 
to the former than the latter. It took away our breath 
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with amazement; we knew not how to believe our 
senses; the sublime reality seemed begotten out of 
nothing ; and it was some time before we could recon- 
cile and harmonize the parts of the magnificent spectacle, 
or conceive by what enchantment its grandest feature 
had been so imperviously hidden, and so suddenly dis- 
closed, by the agency of clouds, which we had uncon- 
sciously disregarded both in their presence and their 
disappearance. But there they stood, the mighty twain, 
as though they were measuring heights against each 
other, we being the judges; and verily it was hard to 
determine between such antagonists, each worthy of the 
prize of the highest admiration which intellectual} beings 
can bestow on unintelligent existences. We looked, in- 
deed, upon them with emotions that wound up our ani- 
mal spirits to a pitch of exaltation rarely experienced, 
except while inhaling the purer breath of Alpine air, and 
beholding the veil lifted up from “ great Nature’s visage 
hoar.” But our thoughts went higher still; we remem- 
bered Him who hath been the refuge of his people in all 
generations ; and this was the inspired language of our 
souls, “ Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
Thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from 
everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God.”—Psal. xc. 2. 

Arofena has been calculated (we know not how cor- 
rectly) to have an elevation ten thousand feet above the 
sea; and the other summit which we saw cannot be 
much lower.—Tyerman’s and Bennet’s Voyages. 








HISTORICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HOLY LAND—No. IV. 


The surface of the Holy Land being diversified with 
mountains and plains, its CLIMATE varies in different 
places; though in general it is more settled than in our 
more western countries. Generally speaking, however, 
the atmosphere -is mild; the summers are commonly 
dry, and extremely hot: intensely hot days, however, 
are frequently succeeded by intensely cold nights ; and 
it is to these sudden vicissitudes, and their consequent 
effects on the human frame, that Jacob refers, when he 
says that in the day the provcut consumed him, and 
the FRosT hy night. (Gen. xxxi. 40.) 

Vou. II 32 
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Six several seasons of the natural year are indicated 
in Gen. viii. 22, viz. seed-time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter ; and as agriculture constituted 
the principal employment of the Jews, we are informed 
by the rabbinical writers, that they adopted the same 
division of seasons, with reference to their rural work. 
These divisions also exist among the Arabs to this day. 

I. Seep-T1me comprised the latter half of the Jewish 
month Tisri, the whole of Marchesvan, and the former 
half of Kisleu or Chisleu, that is, from the beginning of 
October to the beginning of December. . During this 
season the weather is various, very often misty, cloudy, 
with mizzling or pouring rain. 

II. Winter included the latter half of Chisleu, the 
whole of Tebeth, and the former part of Shebeth, that 
is, from the beginning of December to the beginning 
of February. In this season, snows rarely fall, except 
on the mountains, but they seldom continue a whole 
day; the ice is thin and melts as soon as the sun as- 
cends above the horizon. As the season advances, 
the north wind and the cold, especially on the lofty 
mountains, which are now covered with snow, is in- 
tensely severe, and sometimes even fatal: the cold is 
frequently so piercing, that persons born in our climate 
can scarcely endure it. The cold, however, varies in 
the degree of its severity, according to the local situa- 
tion of the country. . 

III. The cotp sEason comprises the latter half of 
Shebeth, the whole of Adar, and the former half of 
Nisan, from the beginning of February to the beginning 
of April. At the commencement of this season, the 
weather is cold, but it gradually becomes warm and even 
hot, particularly in the plain of Jericho. Thunder, 
lightning, and hail are frequent. Vegetable nature now 
revives; the almond tree blossoms, and the gardens 
assume a delightful appearance. Barley is ripe at Jeri- 
cho, though but little wheat is in the ear. 

IV. The warvest includes the latter half of Nisan, 
the whole of Jyar (or Zif,) and the former half of Sivan, 
that is, from the beginning of April to the beginning of 
June. In the plain of Jericho the heat of the sun is ex- 
cessive, though in other parts of Palestine the weather is 
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most delightful; and on the sea-coast the heat is tempered 
by morning and evening breezes from the sea. 

V. The summer comprehends the latter half of Sivan, 
the whole of ‘Thammuz, and the former half of Ab, that 
is, from the beginning of June to the beginning of 
August. The heat of the weather increases, and the 
nights are so warm that the inhabitants sleep on their 
house-tops in the open air. . 

VI. The nor seasons include the latter of Ab, the 
whole of Elul, and the former half of Tisri, that is, from 
the beginning of August to the beginning of October. 
During the chief part of this season the heat is intense, 
though less so at Jerusalem than in the plain of Jericho ; 
there is no cold, not even in the night, so that travellers 
pass whole nights in the open air without inconvenience. 
Lebanon is for the most part free from snow, except in 
the caverns and defiles where the sun cannot penetrate. 

During the hot season, it 1s not uncommon in the 
East Indies for persons to die suddenly, in consequence 
of the extreme heat of the solar rays (whence the 
necessity of being carried in a palanquin.) This is now 
commonly termed a coup-de-soleil or stroke of the sun. 
The son of the woman of. Shunem appears to have died 
in consequence of a coup-de-soleil (2 Kings iv. 19, 20. :) 
to which there is an allusion in Psalm cxxi. 6. 

Rain falls but rarely, except in autumn and spring; 
but its absence is partly supplied by the very copious 
dews which fall during the night. The early or au- 
tumnal rains and the Jatter or spring rains are absolutely 
necessary to the support of vegetation, and were conse- 
quently objects greatly desired by the Israelites and 
Jews. The early rains generally fall about the begin- 
ning of November, when they usually ploughed their 
lands and sowed their corn; and the latter rains fall 
sometimes. towards the middle and sometimes towards 
the close of April; that is, a short time before they 
gathered in their harvest. These rains, however, were 
always chilly (Ezra x. 9. and Song ii. 11.,) and often 
preceded by whirlwinds (2 Kings iii. 16, 17.) that raised 
such quantities of sand as to darken the sky, or, in the 
words of the sacred historian, to make the heavens black 
with clouds and wind, (1 Kings xviii. 45.) In the 
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figurative language of the Scripture, these whirlwinds 
are termed the command and the word of God (Psalm 
cxivii. 15. 18.:) and as they are sometimes fatal to travel- 
lers who are overwhelmed in the deserts, the rapidity 
of their advance is elegantly employed by Solomon to 
show the certainty as well as the suddenness of that 
destruction which will befall the impenitently wicked. 
(Prov. i. 27.) The rains descend in Palestine with 
great violence; and as whole villages in the east are 
constructed only with palm-branches, mud, and tiles 
baked in the sun, (perhaps corresponding to and explana- 
tory of the untempered.mortar noticed in Ezek. xii. 11.) 
these rains not unfrequently dissolve the cement, such 
as it is, and the houses fall to the ground. To these 
effects our Lord probably alludes in Matt. vii. 25—27. 
Very small clouds are likewise the forerunners of violent 
atorms and hurricanes in the east as well as in the west ; 
they rise like a man’s hand, (1 Kings xviii. 44.) until the 
whole sky becomes black with rain, which descends in 
torrents. In our Lord’s time, this phenomenon seems 
to have become a certain prognostic of wet weather. 
See Luke xii. 54. 











THE SYNAGOGUE, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM CROSWELL. 


“But even un to this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon their 
heart. Nevertheless, when it shall turn to the Lord, the vail 
shall be taken away.”—St. Paul. 


1 saw them in their synagogue, as in their ancient day, 

And never from my memory the scene will pass away— 
For dazzling on my vision, still the latticed galleries shine 
With Israel’s loveliest daughters, in their beauty half divine! 


It is the holy Sabbath eve—the solitary light ; : 

Sheds, mingled with the hues of day, a lustre nothing bright ; 

On swarthy brow and piercing glance it falls with saddening tinge, 
And dimly gilds the Pharisee’s phylacteries and fringe. 


The two-leaved doors slide slow apart before the Eastern screen, 
As rise the Hebrew harmonies, with chanted prayers between ; 
And mid the tissued veils disclosed, of many a gorgeous dye, 
Enveloped in their jewelled scarfs, the sacred records lie. 


Rohbed in his sacerdotal vest; a silvery headed man, 
With voice of solemn cadence o’er the backward letters ran, 
And often yet methinks I see the glow and power that sate 
Upon his face, as forth he spread the roll immaculate, 
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And-fervently, that hour, I prayed, that from the mighty scroll 
Its light, in burning characters, might break on every soul. 
That on their hardened hearts, the vail might be no longer dark, 
But be for ever rent in twain, like that before the ark. 


For yet the ten-fold film shall fall, O Judah! from thy sight, 
And every eye be purged to read thy testimonies right, 

When thou, with all Messiah’s signs in Christ distinctly seen, 
Shall, by Jehovah’s nameless name, invoke the Nazarene! 














MOUNTAIN SCENE NEAR THE CEDARS OF 
LEBANON. 





It was about noon when we reached a small stream 
flowing down from the mountain, on the banks of which 
we halted to refresh ourselves, and soon after reached 
the village of Sibbeehel above it. We saw here some 
ancient sepulchres in the rocks, and a new church just 
finished, the inhabitants being all christians of the Greek 
communion. ‘There was an appearance of fresher health 
and vigor in the men than is seen in the plains, and the 
women were fairer than their lowland neighbors. The 
former were dressed in the usual costume of the pea- 
santry of the country; but the latter wore a horn of 
metal, differing in shape and position from any that I had 
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yet seen. It was placed on the crown of the head point- 
ing rather backward, like a small diadem; and being 
flat at the top, and larger there than at the bottom, it 
looked exactly like one of the small boiling kettles of the 
country reversed. There is a fine spring, in an arched 
well, just over Sibbeehel, over which is a cross, and at 
which we drank. The population of the place might 
amount to 200 persons; and the state of their grounds 
spoke favorably of their industry, 

In about an hour from hence we passed under another 
christian village on the summit of a high hill on our left. 
This was called Aytou, and though small, had several 
large and well-built dwellings in it, The road became 
here so fatiguing to our horses, as to require occasional 
halts. It was in many places dangerous too, as it pre- 
sented only a bed of smooth stones, on which the foot 
could take no hold. The layers of rock having exactly 
the same form as the surface of the soil and shape of the 
mountain, presented in masses, a steep smooth side, over 
which it was necessary to lead our animals, and to use 
great caution ourselves. This same cause renders many 
parts of the road along the coast disagreeable. 

It was fully another hour before we reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain, this part of which is called Jebel 
Armeto. The whole body of this is white lime-stone 
rock of different qualities, and here the stone has streaks, 
or layers of red, as if colored by the oxide of iron, or 
some other metal. There was, at this moment, snow 
still remaining here, though the heat of the sun was 
nearly equal to that of an English summer. Flocks of 
large white long-haired goats were browzing on the 
rocks, under the care of boys and their faithful dogs ; 
and pines and young cedars of a smaller size were 
abundant. The view from hence, on looking westward, 
commanded an unbounded horizon at sea, with the 
whole of the coast from Ras-el-Shukkah to the extreme 
northern point of land seen from Tarabolus. The port 
and islands of that town bore from us about N. by W. 4 
W. perhaps fifteen miles; but the town itself was not 
visible, from the intervention of the hill which overhangs 
it. The whole of the plain below, with the deep valleys 
which intersect it, looked beautiful from henee, present- 
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ing cora lands of the freshest green, bare patches of 
ploughed land, showing a deep red soil, and olive trees, 
and streams of water in abundance. The bluff point of 
Ras-el-Shukkah, which had been called, according to 
Strabo, the Face of God, from an idea of its being the 
end of Lebanon, looked from hence quite insignificant, 
from being so much lower than our own level; and the 
white hills and valleys, over which we had crossed with 
much fatigue, now looked like the little eminences raised 
by ants, and resembled very much the white hills on the 
banks of the Jordan, as seen in that valley from the 
Mount of Olives near Jerusalem. We descended over 
the eastern side of this Jebel Arrneto, and opened a 
narrow but exceedingly deep valley, called Wadi Khez- 
heyap. The descent down the perpendicular cliffs of 
the eastern part of this hill was by winding steps, cut 
originally in the rock in some places, and formed by 
stones and earth in others, over which it was necessary 
to lead our horses down with great caution. The valley 
was watered by a fine stream, running through it, and 
presented on all sides marks of the most active industry, 
Buckingham’s Travels among the Arab Tribes. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
PATRICK HENRY. 


Patrick Henry, the second son of John and Sarah 
Henry, and one of nine children, was born May 29, 1736, 
in the om f of Hanover and colony of Virginia. Until 
ten years of age, Patrick Henry was sent to a school in 
the neighborhood, where he learned to read and write, 
and made some small progress in arithmetic. He was 
then taken home, and, under the direction of his father, 
who had opened a grammar school in his own house, he 
acquired a superficial knowledge of the Latin language. 
At the same time, he made a considerable proficiency in 
the mathematics, the only branch of education for which, 
it seems, he discovered, in his youth, the slightest predi- 
lection. He was passionately addicted to the sports of 
the field, and could not brook the confinement and toil 
which education required. His father, unable to sustain 
the expense of his large and increasing family, found it 
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necessary to qualify his sons, at a very early age, to sup- 
port themselves. With this view, Patrick was placed, at 
the age of fifteen, behind the counter of a trader in the 
country. In the next year, his father purchased a small 
adventure of goods for his two sons, William and Pat- 
rick, and “set them up in trade.” William’s habits of 
idleness were such, that the chief management of their 
concerns devolved on the younger brother, and that 
management was most wretched. One year put an end 
to this experiment, and Patrick was engaged, for the two 
or three following years, in settling the accounts of the 
firm as well as he could. At the early age of eighteen, 
he married a Miss Shelton, the daughter of a respectable 
farmer in the neighborhood : and, by the joint assistance 
of their parents, the young couple were settled on a small 
farm, where, with one or two slaves, Mr. Henry had to 
dig the earth for subsistence. His want of agricultural 
skill, and his unconquerable aversion to every species of 
systematic labor, caused him, after a trial of two years, 
to abandon this pursuit. His next step seems to have 
been dictated by absolute despair; for, selling off his 
little possessions at a sacrifice for cash, he entered a 
second time into the inauspicious business of merchan- 
dise. But the same want of method, the same facility 
of temper, soon became apparent. He resumed his 
violin, his flute, his books, his inspection of human na- 
ture, and not unfrequently shut up his shop to indulge 
himself in the favorite sports of his youth. His reading, 
however, began to assume a more serious character. He 
studied geography, read the charters and history of the 
colony, and became fond of historical works generally, 
particularly those of Greece and Rome, and, from the 
tenacity of his memory and the strength of his judgment, 
soon made himself master of their contents. Livy was 
his favorite ; and, having procured a translation, he made 
‘it a rule to read it through, once, at least, in every year, 
during the earlier part of his life, ‘The second mercan- 
tile experiment in a few years left him a bankrupt ; every 
remnant of his property.was gone, and his friends were 
unable to assist him any further. As a last effort, he 
determined to make trial of the law. No one expected 
him to succeed; his unfortunate habits were by ng 
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means suited to so laborious a profession, and the situ- 
ation of his affairs forbade an extensive course of reading. 
After a six weeks’ preparation, he obtained a license to 
practise the law, being at this time of the age of four 
and twenty. He was, at the time of his admission to the 

ractice, not only unable to draw a declaration or a plea, 

ut incapable, it is said, of the most common and simple 
business of his profession, even the mode of ordering a 
suit, giving a notice, of making a motion in court. For 
three years, the wants and distresses of his family were 
extreme. The profits of his practice could not have 
supplied them even with the necessaries of life; and he 
seems to have spent the greatest part of his time, both 
during his study of the law and the practice of the first 
two or three years, with his father-in-law, Mr. Shelton, 
who then kept a tavern at Hanover court-house. When- 
ever Mr. Shelton was from home, Mr. Henry supplied 
his place in the tavern. The controversy between the 
clergy on the one hand, and the legislature and people 
of the colony on the other, touching the stipend claimed 
by the former, which had created a great excitement in 

irginia, was the occasion on which his genius first 
broke forth. The display which he made in the parson’s 
cause, as it was popularly called, placed him, at once, at 
the head of his profession, in that quarter of the colony 
in which he practised. In the year 1764, he removed 
to the county of Louisa, and resided at a place called the 
Roundabout. In the autumn of the same year, a contest 
having occurred in the house of burgesses, in the case of 
Mr. James Littlepage, the returned member of the coun- 
ty of Hanover, who was charged with bribery and cor- 
ruption, the parties were heard by counsel, before the 
committee of privileges and elections, and Henry was on 
this occasion employed by Mr. Dandridge, the rival 
candidate. Henry distinguished himself by a brilliant 
display on the subject of the rights of suffrage. Such a 
burst of eloquence, from a man so very plain and humble 
in his appearance, struck the committee with amaze- 
ment ; a deep silence took place during the speech, and 
not a sound but from his lips was to be heard in the 
room. 





(To be Continuod.) 
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FALLS OF ST. ANTHONY ON THE UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI. 









The falls of St. Anthony are fourteen miles below the 
confluence of the Mississawgaeigon. We reached the 
upper end of the portage at half past eight in the morn- 
ing, and while the voyagers were busied in the trans- 
portation of our baggage, hastened to take a view of 
this celebrated cataract. The river has a perpendicular 
pitch of forty feet, with a formidable rapid above and 
below. An island at the brink of the falls, divides the 
current into two sheets, the largest of which passes on 
the west of the island. The rapid below the schute is 
filled with large fragments of rock, in the interstices 
of which some alluvial soil has accumulated, which 
nourishes a stinted growth of cedars. This rapid ex- 
tends half a mile, in which distance the river may be 
estimated to have a descent of fifteen feet. The rapid 
preceding the falls, has a descent of about ten feet in 
the distance of three hundred yards, where the river 
runs with a swift but unruffled current over a smooth 
stratum of rock a little inclined towards the brink. The 
entire fall therefore in a little less than three fourths of a 
mile, is sixty-five feet. The rock is a white sand stone 
overlayed by secondary lime stone. This formation is 
first seen half a mile above the falls, where it breaks out 
abruptly on the banks of the river, The perspective 
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view is taken from a point about two hundred yards 
below the schute of the falls on the east shore, and a 
short distance west of the portage path. The scene 
presents nothing of that majesty and awe which is ex- 
perienced in the gulf below the cataract of Niagara. We 
do not hear that deep and appalling tone in the roar of 
water, nor do we feel that tremulous motion of the rocks 
under our feet, which impresses the visitor at Niagara 
with an idea of greatness, that its magnificent outline of 
rock and water, would not, independently, create. The 
falls of St. Anthony, however, present attractions of ‘a 
different nature, and have a simplicity of character which 
is very pleasing. We see nothing in the view which 
may not be considered either rude or picturesque, and 
perhaps there are few scenes in the natural topography 
of our country, where these features are blended. with 
more harmony and effect. It is in fact the precise point 
of transition, where the beautiful prairies of the upper 
Mississippi, are merged in the rugged lime stone bluffs 
which skirt the banks of the river from that point down- 
ward.—With this change of geological character, we 
perceive a corresponding one, in the vegetable produc- 
tions, and the eye embraces at one view, the copses of 
oak upon the prairies, and the cedars and pines which 
characterize the calcareous bluffs. Nothing can exceed 
the beauty of the prairies which skirt both banks of the 
river above the falls. They do not, however, consist of 
an unbroken plain, but are diversified with gentle ascents 
and small ravines covered with the most luxuriant growth 
of grass and heath-flowers, interspersed with groves of 
oak, which throw an air of the most picturesque beauty 
over the scene. 

It is probable, too, that during the high floods of the 
Mississippi in the spring and fall, this cataract attains a 
character of sublimity, from the increased volume and 
tumult of the water, and the inundation of the accumu- 
lated debris, which presents, at this season, so rugged an 
aspect. It is said, also, that this accession of water pro- 
duces a cloud of spray which must take away a certain 
nakedness in the appearance of the falls, that will strike 
every visitor who has previously enjoyed the sight of 
the Niagara. 
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The European name of these falls is due to father 
Lewis Hennepin, a French missionary of the order of 
Recollects, who first visited them in 1680. ‘The Indian 
name in the Narcotah, or Sioux language, is Owah-Menah, 
or the falling water.—Schoolcraft’s Travels. 


CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES, WITH SUITABLE RE« 
FLECTIONS. 


GRANDEUR OF ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT. 

It was a pleasant evening in the month of May, and 
my sweet child, my Rosalie, and I, had sauntered up to 
the castle’s top to enjoy the breeze that played around 
it, and to admire the unclouded firmament that glowed 
and sparkled with unusual lustre from pole to pole. 
The atmosphere was in its purest and finest state of 
vision ; the milkway was distinctly developed through- 
out its whole extent ; every planet and every star above 
the horizon, however near and brilliant, or distant and 
faint, lent its lambent light or twinkling ray to give variety 
and beauty to the hemisphere: while the round, bright 
moon (so distinctly defined were the lines of her figure, 
and so clearly visible even the rotundity of her form,) 
seemed to hang off from the azure vault, suspended in 
midway air; or stooping forward from the firmament 
her fair and radiant face, as if to court and return our 
gaze. 

We amused ourselves for some time, in observing 
through a telescope the planet Jupiter, sailing in silent 
majesty.with his squadron of satellites along the vast 
ocean of space between us and the fixed stars; and 
admired the felicity of that design, by which those dis- 
tant bodies had been parcelled out and arranged into 
constellations, so as to have served only for beacons to 
the ancient navigator, but as it were, for land marks to 
astronomers of this day ; enabling them, though in differ- 
ent countries, to indicate to each other with ease the 
‘place and motion of these planets, comets and magnifi- 
cent meteors which inhabit, revolve, and play in the 
intermediate space. _ 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise and 
progress of the science of astronomy ; on that series of 
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astonishing discoveries through successive ages, which 
display, in so strong a light, the force and reach of the 
human mind ; and on those bold conjectures and sublime 
reveries, which seem to tower even to the confines of 
divinity, and denote the high destiny to which mortals 
tend: that thought, for instance, which is said to have 
been first started by Pythagoras, and which modern 
astronomers approve ; that the stars which we call fixed, 
although they appear to us to be nothing more than large 
spangles.of various sizes glittering on the same con- 
cave surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as large as our 
sun, shining, like him, with original, and not reflected 
light, placed at incalculable distances asunder, and each 
star the solar centre of a system of planets, which re- 
volve around it, as the planets belonging to our system do 
around the sun; that this is not only the case with all 
the stars which our eyes discern in the firmament, or 
which the telescope has brought within the sphere of 
our vision, but, according to the modern improvements 
of this thought, that there are probably other stars 
whose light has not yet reached us, although light moves 
with velocity a million times greater than that of a can- 
non ball; that those luminous appearances which we 
observe in the firmament, like flakes of thin, white cloud, 
are windows, as it were, which open to other firmaments, 
far, far beyond the ken of human eye, or the power of 
optical instruments, lighted up, like ours with hosts of 
stars or suns; that this scheme goes on through infinite 
space, which is filled with thousands upon thousands of 
those suns, attended by ten thousand times ten thousand 
worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, regular and har- 
monious, invariably keeping the paths prescribed to 
them ; and these worlds peopled with myriads of intelli- 
gent beings. 

One would think that this conception, thus extended, 
would be bold enough to satisfy the whole enterprise of 
the human imagination. But what an accession of glory 
and magnificence does Dr. Herschel superadd when, 
instead of supposing all those suns fixed, and the motion 
confined to their respective planets, he loosens those 
multitudinous suns themselves from their stations, sets 
them all into motion with their splendid retmue of pla- ~ 
Vor. II. 33 
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nets and satellites, and imagines them, thus attended, 
to perform a stupendous revolution, system above system, 
around some grander unknown centre, somewhere in the 
boundless abyss of space !—and when, carrying on the 
process, you suppose even that centre itself not stationa- 
ry, but also counterpoised by other masses in the im- 
mensity of space with which, attended by their accumu- 
lated trains of 
“Planets, Suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,” 

it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding in its vast 
career, some other centre still more remote and stupen- 
dous which in its turn—“ You overwhelm me,” cried 
Rosalie, as I was laboring to pursue the immense con- 
catenation ;—“ my mind is bewildered and lost in the 
effort to follow -you, and finds no point on which to rest its 
weary wing.” “ Yet there ts a point my dear Rosalie— 
the throne of the Most High. Imagine ¢hat the ultimate 
centre, to which this vast and inconceivably magnificent 
apparatus is attached, and around which it is continually 
revolving. Oh! what a spectacle for the cherubim and 
seraphim, and the spirits of the just made perfect, who 
dwell on the right hand of that throne, if, as may be, and 
probably is the case, ‘their eyes are permitted to pierce 
through the whole, and take in at one glance, all its 
order, beauty, sublimity and glory, and their ears to dis- 
tinguish that celestial harmony, unheard by us, in which 
those vast globes, as they roll in their orbits, continually 
hymn their Creator’s praise.” 








DEPARTMENT OF NATUARL HISTORY. 


A VERY EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF A PILE OF SER- 
PENTS, IN GUIANA, SOUTH AMERICA. 





In the savannahs of Izacubo, in Guiana, I saw the 
most wonderful, the most terrible spectacle that can be 
seen ; and although it be not uncommon to the inhabit- 
ants, no traveller has ever mentioned it. We were ten 
men on horseback, two of whom took the lead, in order 
to sound the passages; whilst I preferred to skirt the 
great forests. One of the blacks who formed the van- 
guard, returned full gallop, and called to me, “ Here, sir, 
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come see serpents in pile.” He pointed out to me 
something elevated in the middle of the savannah, or 
swamp, which appeared like a bundle of arms. One of 
my company then said, “ This is certainly one of the 
assemblages of serpents, which heap themselves on 
each other, after a violent tempest; I have heard of 
these, but’ have never seen any ; let us proceed cautious- 
ly, and not go too near.” We continued our way slowly ; 
I fixed my eyes on the pyramid, which appeared im- 
moveable. When we were within twenty paces of it, the 
terror of our horses prevented our nearer approach, to 
which, however, none of us were inclined. On a sudden 
the pyramidal mass became agitated ; horrible hissings 
issued from it, and thousands of serpents, rolled ajay 
on each other, shot forth out of the circle their hideous 
heads, presenting their envenomed darts and fiery eyes 
to us. - I own I was one of the first to draw back ; but, 
when I saw this formidable phalanx remained at its post, 
and appeared to be more disposed to defend itself than 
to attack us, I rode round it, in order to view its order of 
battle, which faced the enemy from every side. I then 
sought to find what could be the design of this numer- 
ous assemblage ; and I concluded that this species of 
serpents dreaded some colossean enemy, which might 
be the great serpent,* or the caynean, and that they 
re-unite themselves, after having seen this enemy, in 
order to attack or resist him in mass. On this occasion, 
I shall hazard an opinion, which I founded on several 
other observations; it is that the animals in the New 
World are more advanced than the men in developing 
their instinct, and in the social combinations of which 
they are susceptible; the silence and the solitudes of 
the woods, leaving the greatest liberty to all their mo- 
tions, the individuals of the same species easily meet ; 
and those species which are best organized feel, without 
doubt, that impulsion of a common interest which an- 





* Some of these serpents are from 30 to 40 feet in length, and 
from 4 to 5 in circumference. I brought the stuffed skin of one of 
the species back to France, and gave it to the Museum—it was 21 
feet long, and 13 inches in diameter. The caynean is of the ovi- 

us species of crocodile, the egg from which it proceeds is no 
Doger than that of a goose, 
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nounces and provokes to the same end the concurrence 
of all their means ; but after having acknowledged in 
animals different degrees of intelligence, such as memo- 
ry, deliberation, will, we are reduced to mere conjecture 
as to their means of communication. It is certain, that 
those which possess the organs of voice, have their cries 
of alarm, of rallying, of love, and of anger; and may 
they not also have those requisite to combine their 
chases, to distribute the posts of attack and defence, 
the different labors for their common constructions, as 
well as for supplying their common habitations with ne- 
cessaries ? Can we conceive that beavers cut down 
great trees, drag them to the river, form and plant piles, 
beat mortar, build their lodge without speaking to, and 
understanding each other? Wherever there are different 
parts, and a common or general direction, there is police 
or government. We are not yet acquainted with the 
legislative power of bees and wasps, although we are so 
with their executive power and who knows but what 
their humming and buzzing, monotonous to our gross 
organs, have the variety of accent necessary for the 
promulgation of their laws ?’—Humboldt. 
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SELFISHNESS. 


Death is no more than the coldness of the heart—when 
its fountain ceases—and its streams freeze—and it heaves 
not in the swell of passion, nor to the impulse of thought 
—but remaining stiff and torpid in its source, all the de- 
pendant channels of life wither, and contract and are dry. 
This is physical death—that which is ordained as the 
crucible of mortals, throygh which they must pass in the 
great and uniform changes of the material world. 

Coldness of the heart is death. Not that it is always 
accompanied with funeral obsequies, The dark habili- 
ments of wo, nor by the mourners passing through the 
streets—You shall meet it in the bustle and tumult of 
the world—it consists of the stagnancy of the affections, 
for selfishness is moral death. 

The healthful ocean circulates and is pure. It is the 
heart of the universe pouring the floods of life through 
this magnificent body the earth, which returns them in 
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gratitude only to receive them again in mercy. So it is, 
with the sublime economy of the stars, and the floods of 
light from the fountains of the skies. The wisdom of 
heaven has made communication essential to happiness, 
and has ordained that we shall enjoy as we impart. 
Thus it is with the glorious sun, whose undiminished 
fires after lighting up the canopy of the world above, 
descends in genial rays to the world below—that the 
harvest may flourish, and the flower bloom, and the fruit 
ripen—and the laborer exult, and the desolate rejoice, 
and the earth put on its mantle of life and of beauty. 
Heaven is at war with inaction and selfishness. Stag- 
nant waters are the uniform sources of offence and 
disease. And so it is with the moral torture of the 
affections which closes them up against the charities of 
life—and if nature or education should have formed you 
with such an organization of soul, it is in vain that your 
pulse beats, and your eyes sparkle, and health invites 
you with her roseate eharms—for all purposes of life 
you are dead; and be not surprised if the Virtues should 
wiite your epitaph, and the Graces and Charities class 
you among the dead, . 














ON MIDNIGHT. 
And yet, amid the hurry, toil, and strife, 
The claims, the urgencies, the whirl of life,— 
The soul—perhaps in silence of the night— 
Has flashes, transient intervals of light; 
When things to come, without a shade of doubt, 
In terrible reality stand out, 

Jang Tayior. 


What is there jn the sabbath stillness of midnight that 
should thus fling a yet deeper shade over the brow of 
thought ?—The stars that, like lamps hung up on high, 
send down a tranquil radiance upon earth: the moon 
that treads the steadfast floors of heaven in the very 
spirit of peace and beauty; the breeze, that brings the 
various harmonies of creation to the listening ear of 
reflection, softening the rude, and heightening the pen- 
sive cadencies of birds, and streams, and waterfalls, till 
the very soul of sacred melody seems breathing in them 
—stirely, these are objects to uplift and solemnize, not 
to degrade and dispirit, comemplation ; 
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Where then lies the secret of the dark spell which 
night usually holds over the feelings? Not in its en- 
couragement of, but in its stern monopoly over, pe 
In the power with which it compels meditation, and by 
consequence, melancholy ; for, with the majority, reflec- 
tion is but another word for sadness. 

Night, shadowy, mysterious phantom-peopled night, 
the avenger, the searcher of the soul, the spirit of many 
tones ; night shuts out the busy interests which distract 
attention during the day, and throws man on his own 
mental resources. It brings him face to face with his 
Creator; and bids him feel that his inmost thoughts are 
stripped naked, and scrutinized by Celestial Intelligence! 
By day, the world steals between man and his Maker, 
rendering callous the finer organs of humanity: but by 
night that world is shut out; its hold is let go, its petty 
miserable intrigues find their fitting level; and every 
object over which the eye ranges, every sound which 
falls upon the ear, are so many helps by which the spirit 
of reflection mounts to heaven.’ Memory, too, the spec- 
tral figure of memory, walks like other phantoms chiefly 
by night; and who, even among the most passive and 
unenlightened, can look upon her awful form without a 
shudder ? 














INTERESTING AND USEFUL EXTRACTS. 
ANECDOTE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 


It is frequently remarked that the most laudable deeds 
are achieved in the shades of retirement ; and to its truth 
history testifies in every page. An act of heroism or 
philanthropy, performed in solitude, where no undue 
feeling can affect the mind or bias the character, is 
worth to the eye of an impartial observer whole volumes 
of exploits displayed before the gaze of the stupid and 
admiring multitude. It is not long, since 'a gentleman 
was travelling in one of the counties of Virginia, and 
about the close of the day stopped at a public house to 
obtain refreshment and spend the night. He had been 
there but a short time, before an old man alighted from 
his gig, with the apparent intention of becoming a fellow 
guest with him at the same house. As the old man 
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drove up, he observed that both the shafts of his gig were 
broken, and that they were held together by withs formed 
from the bark of a hickory sapling. Our traveller 
observed further that he was plainly clad, that his knee 
buckles were loosened, and that something like negli- 
gence pervaded his dress. Conceiving him to be one 
of the honest yeomanry of our land, the courtesies of 
strangers passed between them, and they entered the 
tavern. It was about the same time that an addition of 
three or four young gentlemen was made to their number; 
most, if not all of them, of the legal profession. 

As soon as they became conveniently accommodated, 
the conversation was turned by one of the latter, upon an 
eloquent harangue which had that day been displayed 
at the bar. It was replied by the other, that he had wit- 
nessed the same day, a degree of eloquence no doubt 
equal, but that it was from the pulpit. Something like a 
sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence of the pul- 
pit; and a warm and able altercation ensued, in which the 
merits of the Christian Religion became the subject of 
discussion. From. six o’clock until eleven, the young 
champions wielded the sword of argument, adducing, 
with mgenuity and ability, every thing that could be said, 
pro and con. During this protracted period, the old 
gentleman listened with all the meekness and modesty 
of a child, as if he was adding new information to the 
stores of his own mind; or perhaps, he was observing, 
with philosophic eyes, the faculties of the youthful mind, 
and how new energies are evolved by repeated action ; 
or perhaps, with patriotic emotion, he was reflecting 
upon the future destinies of his country, and on the 
rising generation upon whom those destinies must de- 
volve ; or most probably, with a sentiment of moral and 
religious feeling, he was collecting an argument, which, 
characteristic of himself, no art would be “ able to elude,. 
and no force to resist.”—-Our traveller remained a specta- 
tor, and took no part in what was said. 

At last one of the young men remarked, that it was 
impossible to combat with long and established preju- 
dices, wheeled around, and with Some familiarity ex- 
claimed, “ Well, my old gentleman, what think you of 
these things?” If, said the traveller, a streak of vivid 
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lightning had at that moment crossed the room, their 
amazement could not have been greater than it was with 
what followed, The most eloquent and unanswerable 
appeal was made for nearly an hour by the old gentle- 
man, that he had ever heard or read; so perfect was his 
recollection, that every argument urged against the 
Christian Religion, was met in the order in which it was 
advanced. Hume’s sophistry on the subject of miracles 
was, if possible more perfectly answered than it had 
already been by Campbell. And in the whole lecture 
there was so much simplicity and energy, pathos and 
sublimity, that not another word was uttered—an attempt 
to describe it, said the traveller, would be an attempt to 
paint the sunbeams. It was immediately a matter of 
curiosity and inquiry who the old gentleman was: the 
traveller concluded it was the preacher, from whom the 
pulpit eloquence had been’ heard: but no, it was the 


CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
—— 


ADVERSITY. 

Adversity has ever been considered as the state in 
which a man most easily becomes acquainted with him- 
self; and this effect it must produce, by withdrawing 
flatterers, whose business it is to hide our weaknesses 
from us; or by giving loose to malice, and license to re- 
proach ; or, at least, by cutting off those pleasures which 
called us away from meditation on our own conduct, and 
repressing that pride which too easily persuades us that 
we merit whatever we enjoy. 

—sa 
VIRTUE. 

It is not an inheritance of the wealthy,—nay, it rather 
resides in the cottage than the palace ; but beset with all 
the ills which dependence inflicts, it is then that virtue is 
tried, and proved, as it were, in the furnace of affliction. 
Lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil,” 
is a prominent part of the wisest petition ever offered up 
to the FOUNTAIN OF ALL Goop, and it operates as a 
command upon all, that we should help one another. 

Pb iste. 12574 
PARENTS, 

In general, those parents have most reverence, who 

most deserve it; for he that lives well cannot be despised, 
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LORDRY & MUSEO. 


—~> 
THE HOUR OF DISTRESS. 


O tis not when the fairy breeze fans the green ocean, 
That the safety and strength of the bark can be shown; 
And ’tis not in Prosperity’s hour, the devotion, 
The fervor and truth of a friend can be known. 


No! the bark must be prov’d when the tempest is howling, 
When dangers and mountain-waves close on her press; 
The friend when the sky of Adversity’s scowling, 
For the touchstone of F'riendship’s—the hour of distress. 


When Prosperity’s day-star beams pure and unclouded, 
Then thousands will mingle their shouts round its throne. 
But Oh! let its light for one moment be shrouded, 
And the smiles of the faithless—like shadows, are gone. 


Then comes the true friend, who to guile is a stranger, 
The heart of the lone one to soothe and caress ; 

While his smile, like the beacon-light, blazing in danger, 
Sheds a beam o’er the gloom of the hour of distress. 


O ’tis sweet ’mid the horrors of bleak desolation, 
While pleasure and hope seem eternally flown, 

When the heart is first lit by the dear consolation, 
That a haven of happiness yet may be won. 


Grief fades like a night cloud; bliss mingles with sorrows, 
When the first sunny rays through the darkness appéar, 

And the rainbow of hope beameth bright as it borrows. 
All its splendor and light from a smile and a tear. 


O ’tis those whose life’s path hath been clouded and cheerless, 
Can feel that full burst of pure transport and — 

‘When the trusted and tried friend comes boldly and fearless, 
To share, or relieve the dark hour of distress. 


Past griefs may yet cease to be thought on, but never 
Can time make the feeling of gratitude less ; 

May the blessing of God rest for ever and ever 
On him who forsook not in hours of distress, 


—~—>—- 
TIME, 


I saw him hasting on his way, 
And mark’d his light’ning flight; 

Where’er he moved, there stern decay 
Spread his destructive blight. 

Rapid the gloomy phantom hied, 

nvelop’d in the storm— 

His eye shone out in sullen pride, 

And fearful was his form. 





Poetry. 











I saw him grasp the Warrior’s wreath, 
Won in the gory fray— 

The laurel withering sunk in death, 
Its beauty fled away ; 

That wreath was stain’d with bloody dew, 
Unhallow’d was its bloom— 

It met the phantom’s chilling view, 
And bow’d beneath its gloom. 


I saw him pass by Beauty’s bower, 
And listen to her lay— 

Around the spot was many a flower 
Blooming its summer day ; 

With icy heart the spectre came, | 
Her lovely form compressed— 

She met his lurid eye of flame— 
The tombstone tells the rest. 


On Youth’s warm brow his hand he prese’d, 
*T was cold as mould’ring clay— 
He laid his arm‘on Manhood’s breast, 
The life-pulse ceas’d to play. 
His fell siroc* o’er Nature pass’d, 
And low she droop’d her head— 
Her blossoms wither’d in the blast, 
And all her verdure fled. 


But hark! a mighty Angel’s voicet 
Will publish Time’s decease, 
And Jesus wie a ou of saints, 
Which long had slept in peace ; 
Then, cruel Time, the friends of God, 
Rais’d high above thy power, 
And sav’d by their Redeemer’s blood, 
Shall live, to dic no more. 
—~—- 
SPRING.—sy Mary HOWETT. 
The spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers! 
She is the mate of birds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 
Our star of hope through wintry hours, 


The merry children when they see 
Her coming, by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout beside the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest, fragrant thing, 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild bird’s song. 


* Adesolating wind. ft Rev. x. 5,6. 



























Poetry. 











The little brooks run on in light, 
As if they had a chase of mirth; 
The skies are blue, the air is warm: 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty over earth. 
The aged man is in the field, - 
The maiden ’mong her garden flowers, 
The sons of sorrow and distress 
Are wandering in forgetfulness, 
Of wants that fret and care that lowers. 
She comes with more than present good— 
With joys to store for future years, 
From which in striving crowds apart, 
The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 
May glean up hope with grateful tears. 
Up—let us to the fields away. 
And breathe the fresh and balmy air: 
The bird is building in the tree, 
The flower has opened to the bee, 
And health, and love, and peace are there! 
—~——. 
EVENING. 
How calm and beautiful is Day’s sweet close! 
Its breeze is balm unto the wounded soul,— 
That feels a kindred peace, a mild repose, 
*Neath gentle Evening’s reign.—The spells that stole 
The mind from loftier aspiration, now 
Are powerless and past. The weary, blest 
With transient calm, own a reviving glow! 
Meanwhile each finer impulse of the breast 
Trembles with love and gratitude profound 
To Him who gave alternate morn and night, 
The Sun to wheel his life rekindling round, 
And yon swect orb to pour her sacred light. 
These are the transports of thy votaries, EVEN ! 
These are thy charms, that win the soul to Heaven! 
—— 
THE INFANT. 
{ saw an infant—health, and joy, and light, 
Bloom’d on its check, and sparkled in its eye; 
And its fond mother stood delighted by 
To see its morn of being dawn so — 
Again I saw it, when the withering b ight 
Of pale disease had fallen, moaning lie 
On the sad mother’s breast—stern death was nigh, 
And Life’s young wings were fluttering for their flight; 
Last I beheld it stretch’d upon the bier, 
Like a fair flower untimely snatch’d away, 
Calm, and unconscious of its mother’s tear, 
Which on its placid cheek unheeded lay— 
But on its lip the unearthly smile express’d, 
“Oh! happy child; untried, and early bless’d.” 











Music—Life’s Biliows. 
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’ — — 
LIFE’S BILLOWS 

Toes'’d upon life’s raging billow, 

Sweet it is, O Lord, to know ; 
Thou didet press a sailor’s pillow, 

And canst feel a sailor’s wo. 
Never slumbering, never sleeping, 

Though the night be dark and drear, 
Thou the faithful watch art keeping, 

“ All, all’s well,” thy constant cheer. 

And though loud the wind is howling, 
Fierce though flash the lightnings red ; 
Darkly, through the storm-cloud’s scowling 

O’er the sailor's anxious head ; 
Thou canst calm the raging ocean, 
All its noise and tumult still, 
Hush the tempest’s wild commotion, 
At the bidding of thy will. 
Thus my heart the hope will cherish, 
While to thee I lift mine eye ; 
Thou wilt save me ere I perish, 
Thou wilt hear the sailor’s cry. 
And thovgh.mast and sail be riven, 
Life's short voyage will soon be o’er ; 
Safely moor’d in heaven’s wide haven, 
Storm and tempest vex no more. 
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